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Trade Unionism in Indonesia 


BY JOHN E. MOES 


F  pmsrage in 1942 at the time of the Japanese in- 
vasion Indonesia was an overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural nation, a beginning with industrialization (cen- 
tering in Java) had been made after a decade of gov- 
ernment policy favoring modern industrial develop- 
ment.’ In addition, large-scale export of agricultural 
products and the needs of the government had given 
rise to a modern superstructure of railroads, harbors, 
shipping, some construction and repair shops, utilities, 
etc. Among the workers engaged in enterprises in this 
category the trade union movement early found a con- 
siderable number of adherents. For the great majority 
of the more numerous estate laborers their status as 
wage-earners was only a temporary or part-time con- 
dition, in which they were not vitally interested. Main- 
taining their ties with the village, they hardly formed a 
labor class in the usual sense. 

Organization of Indonesian laborers began in 1908 
with the foundation of the Union of Employees of the 
State Railways. Soon afterwards this union came under 
the influence of the Dutch communist Sneevliet, and 
thereafter communists played a predominant role in 
the organization. It called itself revolutionary and, tak- 


ing a manifest interest in every labor dispute, tried to 


The author is assistant professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He is indebted to Professor Choh-Ming Li 
of the University of California, Berkeley, for permission to 
publish material collected by the author in his capacity as 
research assistant to Professor Li, and to Professor Justus M. 
van der Kroef of the University of Bridgeport for use of his 
files and for helpful comments. 


1 In 1939 an official estimate put the number of workers 
in factory industry at about 300,000, a number which con- 
siderably expanded in the next three years. Comprised under 
“factory” were all enterprises using power as well as non- 
mechanized industrial establishments with more than 50 


laborers. 


arouse the workers to overthrow the capitalistic system. 
In 1923 it became affiliated with the Red Trade Union 
International in Moscow (the Profintern). 

The example of the railroad workers was soon fol- 
lowed by the personnel in other government services 
and in private enterprise. In many instances the initia- 
tive was taken under the influence of the Indonesian 
nationalist organizations Boedi Oetomo and Sarekat 
Islam, the former an organization of Javanese intel- 
lectuals, the latter a widespread popular movement on 
a religious and leftist-socialistic basis. In 1919 Sarekat 
Islam and the communists cooperated to form a fed- 
eration consisting of 22 unions with an alleged mem- 
bership of 72,000 members. Rivalry between communists 
and nationalists, however, soon led to a split in the 
movement, but in 1922 a reconciliation was affected 
after the goverriment had dealt a severe blow to the 
communist-dominated federation which had stirred up 
a general strike. Further government action followed 
in 1923 in response to a strike of the railroad workers. 
Semaoen, the president of the union, was banished, 
and incitement to strike was made a criminal offense 
if it could be reasonably expected that the action would 
result in disturbance of the public order or dislocation 
of economic life. This gave the government a legal 
basis to counteract political strikes, but the terms of 
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the law were so vague as to permit its application to 
strikes of any description. 

In the years 1926 and 1927 disorders occurred 
throughout the country. The government answered with 
drastic action, which for the time being practically fin- 
ished the communist party as well as the revolutionary 
phase of the trade union movement, except for a few 
flare-ups. With the arrest and internment in Digoel 
(in Western New Guinea) of about a thousand political 
and union leaders, the Central Union ceased to exist, 
as did the revolutionary Union of Railroad and Tram- 
way Workers. From that time the majority of the re- 
maining unions decided to desist from political action 
and devote their activities solely to the betterment of 
the economic position of their members. Under the 
prevailing circumstances, however, none of these organ- 
izations could exercise any effective influence on the 
employment conditions of their members, either during 
the depression of the early thirties nor during the par- 
tial recovery after 1936, when real wages continued 
to fall in spite of improved business conditions. 

In 1939 a new central union was founded on a broad 
basis. At this time union membership (recorded as 
106,708 in 1940?) was on the increase.* During the 
Japanese occupation all labor and political organiza- 
tions were banned by the military government. 

The war caused great damage to the Indonesian 
economy and the rebuilding of the country was ham- 
pered by the conflict with the Netherlands following 
the declaration of independence.* By 1950, however, the 
most important facilities had been repaired and new 
works were being undertaken. But factory production 
in 1950 did not generally reach the pre-war level, al- 








2 This figure includes members of associations not com- 
monly classified as labor unions 

3 For more detail on the trade union movement during 
the colonial period see J. M. Pluvier, Overzicht van-de ont- 
wikkeling der nationalistische beweging in Indonesié in de 
jaren 1930 tot 1942 (The Hague, 1953); T. H. Petrus Blum- 
berger, De communistische beweging in Nederlandsch-Indié, 
2nd ed. (Haarlem, 1935); 
cyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indié, 7 Aanvullingen 31-45 
(The Hague, 1935). 

4 In addition to the references specifically mentioned 
below, the author has derived much information regarding 
the postwar period from the following sources: Annual Re- 
ports of the Bank of Indonesia (formerly, until 1953, Java 
Bank; some of these reports are quoted in connection with 
specific data) ; G. W. Overdykink, Het Indonesische Probleem: 
De Feiten (The Hague, 1946); H. J. Wynmaalen, “Aante- 
keningen betreffende het ontstaan, de ontwikkeling en het op- 
treden van de vakbeweging in Indonesié na de onafhankely- 
kheidsverklaring van 17 Augustus 1945,” Indonesié, vol. 5 
(1951-52) ; C. Wolf, The Indonesian Story: The Birth, Growth 
and Structure of the Indonesian Republic (New York, 1948). 
See also Benjamin Higgins, Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization 
and Development (New York, 1957) 


“Vakbeweging (Inlandsche),” En- 


though the number of employees already far surpassed 
that of the pre-war labor force.® In 1953 average pro- 
duction per worker was still considerably below the pre- 
war level, especially in those industries where the rate 
of output was not controlled by machines. This result 
was due to numerous factors, among which bureaucratic 
interference and labor disputes were of predominant im- 
portance. In 1951, for instance, serious difficulties were 
caused in the continuous process industries (paper and 
machinery) when employees refused to work more than 
the standard seven-hour shift. The glass industry had 
to close down entirely. In the ceramic and textile in- 
dustries, among others, factories were closed as a result 
of the increase in cost in consequence of the wage de- 
mands of the unions; their output could no longer com- 
pete with imported goods. 

The labor unrest led to a decline in discipline aggra- 
vated by the fact that the employers’ right of dismissal 
had been largely restricted. This, together with a series 
of wage increases which were not accompanied by a 
proportionate increase in labor productivity, strength- 
ened a tendency toward mechanization in large-scale 
enterprise. In consequence, employment in 515 large en- 
terprises fell from 106,728 in January 1951 to 95,945 
at the end of 1952, despite an increase in production. 
Such a development in an overpopulated country of 
course only aggravated the unemployment problem. In 
the following years similar difficulties continued to 
hamper production in the industrial as well as in the 
agrarian sector. The economy was entangled in regu- 
lations which could not be enforced but impeded pro- 
duction. A number of new factories, both large and 
small, were established, in some instances with govern- 
ment participation, but this expansion was more than 
offset by the closing of many establishments in various 
depressed industries. 

Late in 1956 the difficulties of the government were 
greatly aggravated as the central government authori- 
ties lost effective control over various outlying parts of 
the country outside Java. Spiralling inflation and the 
depletion of foreign exchange reserves necessitated dras- 
tic action, and in April 1957 nearly all imports were 
stopped and not resumed until a month later. High 
and arbitrary special taxes were levied on foreigners. 
Increased labor disorder led to the issuance of a decree 
banning strikes in vital enterprises. The only ones who 
profited by the general disorder were the communists, 
who achieved a great victory at the polls during local 
elections held in Java between June and August of 
1957.° It is against this background of a nation and an 





5 In 1951 the number of employees in 14 factory indus- 
tries was estimated at approximately 170 per cent of that 
for 1940. See Java Bank, Report for the year 1952-53, p. 177. 

6 See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Disunited Indonesia,” 
Far Eastern Survey, April 1958, p. 57. 
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economy heading toward chaos that the stepped-up, 
government-inspired agitation against the remnants of 
Dutch colonialism in West Iran must be interpreted. 
In the short run the government could still count on 
arousing the people’s indignation against foreign 1m- 
perialism, and thereby give the widespread misery an 
aura of voluntary sacrifice for a great cause and dis- 
tract the people’s attention from bureaucratic mis- 
management. 

The disruption that immediately resulted from the 
“liquidation of the remnants of Dutch colonialism” 
have been sufficiently described in the press and in 
recent journal articles to make consideration here un- 
necessary. It is also we'! known that the outbreak of 
the Padang rebellion in February 1958, which spread 
to other parts of the Outer Provinces, served further to 
confuse the situation and worsen the plight of the 
people in many famine-stricken areas.’ A report on 
the economic situation by the Cabinet’s special com- 
mittee for the budget, which stated (among other 
things) that most industries were working below capa- 
city for lack of raw materials, did not conceal that in 
1958 the economy was without question in its worst 
state since many years.* With continued guerilla ac- 
tivity by rebel units in Sumatra’s plantation area and 
elsewhere, the government faced the vast problem of 
restoring the economy to its pre-rebellion level.’ 

Immediately after the foundation of the Republic, 
the resurrected trade-union movement was back in the 
political arena. In September 1945, the month follow- 
ing the declaration of independence, the B.B.I. (Indo- 
nesian Workers Organization) was formed in Djakarta. 
Prominent in its program, next to participation in poli- 
tics with a view to advancing the interests of the work- 
ing class, was the wresting of power from the Japanese 
in industries and government departments. The workers 
were to prevent the Japanese from transferring Indo- 
nesia to the allies “like an inventory item.” A fighting 


organization of laborers was formed for this purpose. 


The B.B.I. was a temporary organization, to be re- 
organized as soon as the time was ripe. In November 
1945 it was transformed into the T.B.I. (Indonesian 
Labor Party). A large minority of the members, who 
had wanted the B.B.I. to develop into a central union 


7 Ibid., pp. 59-61, and also “Disunited Indonesia II”, 
Far Eastern Survey, May 1958, pp. 78-79. The role of the 
labor unions during these events is discussed below. 

8 New York Antara News, September 3, 1959. See also 
the report by Greg McGregor in the New York Times, 
August 2, 1958. 

9 Washington Post, January 15, 1959. It was reported 
that three factories of the United States Rubber Co. in 
North Sumatra and 7 out of some 50 British-owned estates 
had been destroyed by the rebels in their effort to deny 
foreign exchange to the government. 
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(active in the economic and social field rather than in 
political affairs) continued under the old name. Soon 
afterward a second central union was formed as a re- 
sult of a separation movement stemming from political 
disagreements, but in November 1946 the two federa- 
tions were reunited under the name Central Organi- 
zation of all Indonesian Trade Unions (S.O.B.S.I.). 
This fusion was largely due to the efforts of the com- 
munist leader Alimin. The leadership of the new or- 
ganization included two cabinet ministers. $.O.B.S.1. en- 
rolled 28 trade unions, nominally covering 1,500,000 
workers. Among the affiliated organizations were the 
important Plantation Workers Union (S.A.R.B.U.P.- 
R.I.), claiming 850,000 members in Java and Sumatra, 
the unions of longshoremen, textile, railroads, oil, trans- 
port, printing, postal, telegraph and telephone workers. 
Thus it included both vertical unions of the American 
C.1.O. type and craft unions. 

At the first S.O.B.S.I. congress at Malang, held in 
May 1947, the platform of the organization was for- 
mulated. It was decided to join the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and to send a representative to the 
congress of that organization in Prague. The use of 
revolutionary methods in the class struggle was adopted 
in principle. In this period, as a result of the Dutch 
blockade of republican territory, the situation of the 
population, including the laborers, became precarious. 
This led to claims for higher wages, protests against 
the attitude of the army which was alleged to be “in- 
sulting” toward labor, and against the prevailing cor- 
ruption. The first strikes occurred at this time. 

The abortive 1948 revolt in Madiun (organized by 
the communist party) and the fact that S.O.B.S.1. had 
in the same year become affiilated with this party, re- 
sulted in an exodus of several unions, mostly of govern- 
ment officials. These unions united in the Federation 
of Indonesian Trade Unions (G.S.B.I.). Two other 
centrals, of only regional scope, were founded at this 
time, one in West Java, the other in the Djakarta 
area. Like the G.S.B.I. they consisted of social demo- 
crats, declaring themselves not anti-communist but non- 
communist. In Sumatra too, workers’ organizations un- 
der socialist and Islamic influences, and not willing to 
submit to extremist pressure, made themselves inde- 
pendent of S.O.B.S.I. Several unions were not affili- 
ated with any central. 

In 1950 and 1951 S.O.B.S.I. was strengthened with 
some newly-founded unions, among which was the 
union of metal workers. Another success was the merget 
of the two largest unions of longshoremen in Octobe 
1950, celebrated with a big communist demonstration 
which attracted much attention. On the other hand, 
there were also signs indicating that the influence of 
S.O.B.S.I. was declining, especially after the mass ar- 
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rest of extremists in August 1951 (the events leading to 
this action of the government are discussed below). At 
the time that this happened it was generally felt that 
S.0.B.S.I. had suffered a loss of prestige, as evidenced 
by the fact that once again several unions severed 
their ties with it. 

Thus $.0.B.S.1., which looked upon itself as the only 
truly representative central union, had failed to sub- 
stantiate this claim. In 1952 there were, in almost all 
fields, at least two unions (S.O.B.S.I. and non-S.O.B.- 
S.I.) and sometimes more. The important teachers’ 
union (100,000 strong, a nation-wide organization and 
the most numerous constituent of the social democratic 
central, G.S.B.I.) had no S.O.B.S.I. counterpart. $.O.- 
B.S.I. was very strong among dock-workers, but even 
there a few small independent locals had sprung up. 
On the plantations $.0.B.S.I. was challenged by P.E.- 
R.B.U.P.R.I., which originated in Sumatra and found 
its main strength there. In the important oil industry 
the non-affiliated G.B.M. (itself a nation-wide organi- 
zation) was considered more important than the S.O.- 
B.S.I. unions. 

There was. 
S.O.B.S.I. had maintained its predominance. Since few 


however, no doubt that on the whole 
unions had definite dues-paying membership list., one 
can speak only of influence over an estimated number 
of workers. Harry Goldberg of the American Federa- 
tion of Labo: estimated in 1952 that of the nearly 
3,000,000 workers on the plantations and in the fac- 
tories perhaps some 2,000,000 were organized in this 
sense, and that of this number S.O.B.S.I 
about half. Its affiliated plantation 
S.A.R.B.U.P.R.I., the largest single union in Indonesia, 
S.O.B.S.1. 


could clain 
workers union, 
accounted for almost half the _ total 
strength.” 

On the non-communist side there were four political 
parties competing with each other for influence in the 
labor movement: the Masjumi (Moslem Party), the 
P.N.I. (Nationalist Party) , 
Buruh (Workers Party). Although these parties all re- 
cognized the need of a united and independent labor 


the Socialists and the Partai 


organization, the rivalry and desire for personal in- 
fluence among their leaders prevented the achievement 
of this ideal. According to Mr. Goldberg, there was no 
sound, democratic unionism in the sense that the work- 
ers regarded the union as something which they them- 
selves had to create, pay dues to, or make sacrifices 
for. Rather they regarded the union as an entity out- 
side themselves and they expected it to work on their 

10 Harry Goldberg, “Free Unions Consolidate Forces in 
Indonesia’, International Free Trade Uniun News, Vol. 7, 
No. 6 (June, 1952), p. 8. This was the second of a series 
of four articles on the Indonesian labor movement by Mr. 
Goldberg, the A.F.L. Free Trade Union Committee’s repre- 
sentative in Indonesia. 
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behalf. Their opmions were not the really directive force 
in the various organizations. Too often the union lead- 
ers were recruited from the political parties or from 
among the middle class of professionals (lawyers, for 
instance), not from the ranks of the workers. Mr. Gold- 
berg severely criticized the soft, compromising attitude 
of these leaders toward the communists, which was a 
reflection of the generally prevailing neutralism and 
the non-alignment foreign policy of the government. 
As a result of this toning down of differences they rather 
unsuccessfully competed with the totalitarians “‘on their 
own grounds of irresponsible, adventurist class-struggle 
demagogy.” To be anti-communist somehow seemed to 
them to be taking sides in the Cold War. However, 
as Mr. Goldberg correctly pointed out, as far as the 
labor unions are concerned this matter was not a ques- 
tion of international attitudes, but one involving the 
future of Indonesia itself. 

So far there have been no signs that this picture has 
materially changed. Efforts to unite non-communist 
unions remained unsuccessful. The K.B.S.I., a federa- 
tion formed in 1953, represented diverse non-commu- 
nist political elements, but the other federations were 
all closely associated or affiliated with various political 
parties. Lack of cohesion continued to make their work 
extremely difficult in the face of the determined, ag- 
gressive $.O.B.S.I. unions with their core of well-disci- 
plined members. Another great advantage that the 
communists have had over their rivals in winning the 
adherence of the workers to the unions dominated by 
them is their ability to make financial outlays for their 
propaganda work in amounts far exceeding their rev- 
enue from membership dues. It has been conjectured 
by some observers that these external funds must derive 
from foreign sources, probably Russian or Chinese. 

From this it should not be inferred that the rank and 
file membership of the S.O.B.S.I. unions subscribes by 
and large to the communist ideology. Most of these 
laborers are, on the contrary, distrustful of politics and 
hardly interested in long-run objectives of a political 
nature."? Nor are the affiliated unions necessarily domi- 
nated by outspoken communists.’** However, the top 
leadership of the federation as well as that of the most 
important constituent unions is in the hands of com- 
munists, who have at their disposal a core of well- 
trained agitators and professional organizers, handsome- 
ly paid (by Indonesian standards), who may set them- 


selves up as branch leaders and of course maintain 


11 See George McT. Kahin, Some Aspects of Indonesian 
Politics and Nationalism. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1950, p. 30. 

12 In 1954 it was estimated that socialists had gained con- 
trol of 40 or 50 per cent of the unions in S.O.B.S.I. See 
Mochtar Lubis, “The Indonesian Communist Movement To- 
day”, Far Eastern Survey, November 1954, p. 161. 
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close relations with the national union and with S.O.- 
B.S.I. Using demagogy effectively these propagandists 
convince the workers that the S.O.B.S.I. unions work 
in their interest by pushing the claims against the capi- 
talistic concerns ever farther. Thus, in practice, control 
over union policies rests firmly with the top leadership, 
which uses the organization as an arm of the commu 
nist party in the labor field to further its political as- 
pirations.’* 

In the early days of the Republic, the government, 
springing from socialist-inspired nationalist groups, was 
anxious to enlist the support of organized labor in the 
struggle for independence, and also favored the forma- 
tion of strong labor organizations as a guarantee against 
the exploitation of laborers by foreign enterprise. In 
the new state, social justice was to prevail and the gov- 
ernment would have the task of mediation between 
labor and employers. Naturally however, the sympathy 
of the government was clearly on the side of labor. In 
August 1946 a government representative; Madame 
Santoso, stated: “The aim of the labor struggle identi- 
fies itself with the target of the Republican govern- 
ment’s labor policy.” 

However, with the most important unions dominated 
by the communists, labor unrest soon began to consti- 
tute a serious threat to the economy. Its sovereignty 
well established, the government was faced with the 
unpleasant task of making the workers realize that po- 
litical emancipation alone was not a sufficient condi- 
tion for economic welfare, but that much depended 
on their own efforts. Officials, including the President 
and cabinet ministers, issued warning after warning 
that unsatisfactory work and unreasonable demands of 
labor were jeopardizing the nation’s economic effort. 

After much hesitation, the government decided to 
do something about the large and crippling strikes which 
had been organized by the unions, more particularly 
S.0.B.S.I. and its affiliated union of plantatfon work- 
ers, S.A.R.B.U.P.R.1., in the second half of 1950 and 
in the beginning of 1951. The government, considering 
that economic life was threatened with complete dis- 
ruption and that its own efforts to mediate had failed 
to restore industrial peace, decreed in February 1951 
that strikes in vital enterprises were prohibited. In de- 
fense of the measure the Minister of Information de 
clared that the country as well as entrepreneurs and 
workers had suffered immeasurable losses in conse- 
quence of the strikes, which had become ever more 
frequent and serious. 

The ordinance included a procedure for the solution 
of labor conflicts. The Central Committee for the Regu- 


13 Based on unpublished material and personal informa- 
tion made available to the author by Dr. J. M. van der 
Kroef, University of Bridgeport. 
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lation of Labor Conflicts was created with the Min- 
ister of Labor as president. Every conflict in an enter- 
prise declared “vital” by the ordinance had to be sub- 
mitted to this committee for arbitration. Conflicts in 
all other enterprises had to be reported to local com- 
mittees, composed of representatives of the labor min- 
istry and other departments. In case the local commit- 
tee did not succeed in bringing the parties together, the 
question would be brought before the Central Com- 
mittee (indicated as ““P4P”), which would issue a rec- 
ommended solution. In these non-vital enterprises strikes 
were prohibited only for the duration of the negotia- 
tions, which, however, were compulsory. 

In the following months the P4P and the local com- 
missions “solved” a good many conflicts, usually by giv- 
ing in to the demands of the unions.'* It was widely 
known in Djakarta that communist elements had infil- 
trated the Labor Ministry. In spite of this partiality 
S.O.B.S.I. instigated strikes all over the country in 
June 1951, in direct defiance of the February ordin- 
ance, the issue being the New-Year bonuses. The gov- 
ernment struck back when, in a security raid in August 
1951, mass arrests of ultra-leftist elements took place. 
Among the persons arrested were many leaders of 
"14 The P4P committee and also the Labor Ministry were 
severely criticized for this attitude, not only in the press but 
also by a number of prominent personalities among whom 
were Sumitro, ex-minister of economic affairs, Sjaffrudin, ex- 
minister of finance and at the time head of the Java Bank, 
and Wibisono, at the time finance minister. An example of 
the official attitude in this period is the following. In June 
1951 the S.O.B.S.I. union of the workers in printing estab- 
lishments demanded a wage of R. 4.90 per day for men and 
women alike. The employers offered R. 4.90 for men and 
R. 3.50 for women. The matter was brought before the re- 
gional committee at Surabaja. Expectztions were that it 
would advise a daily wage of R. 4.90 for women. The com- 
mittee decided that the minimum daily wage for both men 
and women would be R. 4.90, to be paid not only on the 6 
working days, but also on the free seventh day. Thus the 
committee made a recommendation which exceeded the de- 
mands of the union. As the employers did not agree, the 
dispute was passed on to the P4P committee, which supported 
the decision of the regional committee. Furthermore, the em- 
ployers’ organization reecived a telegram from P4P in which 
employers were ordered, in the name of the ministers of 


labor and economic affairs, to accept the proposal within 
When, at 


a press conference, the labor minister was asked whether this 


two weeks. If not, “measures would be taken.” 


procedure had any legal ground he answered: “Not all laws 
are written and the decision of the central committee for the 
regulation of labor conflicts is based on an unwritten law.’ 
Concerning the wage payment on the seventh day he declared 
that general introduction of this rule was intended. Pyen after 
the employers had given in to the wage demands of the 
union, due to the threat of the government, labor peace was 
not restored, for the union continued to make further de- 
mands concerning time off on special occasions and for union 
officials, profit-sharing and New-Year bonuses. New tension 
and a number of sit-down strikes were reported as a result 
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S.O.B.S.I. and S.A.R.B.U.P.R.1., as well as six officials 
of the Labor Ministry, including the head of the P4P 
commission and two of his assistants. 

In September 1951 the February ordinance was re- 
placed by emergency ordinance No. 16. By this new 
law strikes and lockouts were not explicitly prohibited 
for any category of establishments, but the government 
hoped that parties would abide by the decision of the 
arbitration committees, which, once accepted by both 
parties, had force of law. Moreover, the government re- 
served the right to lay down binding regulations in case 
negotiations failed and compulsory arbitration also 


proved unsuccessful. The distinction between “vital” 


and “non-vital” enterprise was replaced by a division 
of the. conflicts themselves into various categories of 
seriousness. Conflicts which threatened the interest of 
the state were to be handled by the central P4P com- 
mittee itself, 

These measures undoubtedly contributed to the fact 
that the number of strikes dropped considerably after 
March 1951. However, an alarnrngly large number of 
disputes was submitted to the central and regional com- 
mittees, frequently without even any preceding consul- 
tation, let alone mutual understanding between em- 
ployers and employed. Thus labor conditions increas- 
ingly became regulated by the government. Also, the 
unions attempted to evade the law by resorting to slow- 
down and sit-down strikes, causing serious loss of pro- 
duction on the plantations and congestion in the ports 
and other transportation facilities. Moreover, the law 
was openly defied by the unions on a number of oc- 
casions. Yet a certain tendency towards the consolida- 
tion of labor relations became manifest in the increas- 
ing number of collective labor contracts. The influence 
of the trade unions being limited mainly to big enter- 
prises, the discrepancy between wages in those and in 
the smaller ones became ever more marked. For in- 
stance, the minimum daily wage in large cigarette fac- 
tories in 1953 was approximately Rp. 10, while in 
small plants often no more than Rp. 3 was paid. It is 
interesting to note that wages were made dependent 
on the family conditions of the workers. 

At the occasion of the introduction of the new law 
the president of the influential “Central Economic 
Council of Indonesia,’ Mr. 8. Tedjasukmana, brother 
of the Labor Minister, gave his views regarding the 
law and labor problems in general. Among other things 


he remarked that the government ought to replace the 


15 The labor law of 1948 established a 40-hour working 
week and a seven-hour working day, requiring extra payment 
for overtime ranging from 50 to 300 per cent of the normal 
wage. At the same time, far-reaching social provisions were 
outlined in principle. Pending more specific legislation, such 
provisions were put into practice by the binding decisions of 
the mediation boards, at the expense of the employers. 
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official seven-hour working day by an eight-hour work- 
ing day’® and concluded with the warning that the 
prevailing industrial crisis, which was to a consider- 
able extent caused by difficulties with labor, contained 
the danger of widespread unemployment. This was al- 
ready manifest in the textile industry and in several 
branches of plantation enterprise, e.g. tea and tobacco. 
After the introduction of the emergency law, the P4P 
committee continued its arbitration in a large number 
of labor conflicts. One decision concerned a matter of 
principle. In January 1952 the committee ruled that 
labor unions were not allowed to request, in collective 
bargaining with entrepreneurs, that they be recognized 
as the sole organization representing labor, and that 
clauses to that effect were invalid. (This exclusive 
recognition was something S.O.B.S.I. had always tried 
to obtain and this claim had caused several strikes.) 
The large number of labor disputes brought before the 
central and regional committees resulted in great delay 
in the settlement of these disputes. In many cases, dis- 
putes and strikes were due to the fact that the trade 
unions, in complete disregard of the national interest, 
continued to outbid each other in their mutual strug- 
gle for prominence. The following table gives an indi- 
cation of the measure of success obtained by the cen- 
tral and regional committees in their efforts to reduce 
the strike menace. 
Strikers Man Hours Lost 
490,539 7,784,271 
319,030 ,719,914 
132,963 878.911 
411.446 4.352.418 
141,707 1,700,659 
1955 438 217,474 3,390,736 
1956 390 262,639 3,011,810 
Source: Figures issued by the Ministry of Labor as published 
in the reports of the Bank of Indonesia (formerly Java- 
Bank 


Year Strikes 
1950 144 
1951 541 
1952 349 
1953 26b 
1954 306 


In 1954 the Collective Labor Agreement Law was put 
into effect. By virtue of this law collective labor agree- 
ments could be entered into for a period of two years, 
which period might be extended for another year. The 
Minister of Labor, after consultation with the inter- 
ested parties, was entitled to extend such contracts to 
the entire industry. In concluding collective contracts 
difficulties were encountered by the estates owing to 
the large number of plantation unions found in some 
regions, between which there was a conspicuous lack 
of cooperation. 

Another bill, submitted to parliament in 1954, was 
intended to supersede the 1951 emergency law con- 
cerning the settlement of labor disputes. The following 
provisions were different from the old law: (1) rep- 
resentation on the local committees of the employers and 
the employed, along with government officials, equal 
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numbers being drawn from each category; and (2) re- 
placement of the so-called “cooling-off period” of three 
weeks before a strike could legally be called, by the 
obligation to submit formal proof that consultation had 
taken place or of the impossibility of opening negotia- 
tions with the opponent. This bill was finally approved 
in March 1957. At that time a draft bill was presented 
stipulating equality of wages for men and women do- 
ing similar work. 

During the political upheavals of 1956 and 1957 
the communist-led unions played an important role. At 
the end of 1956 Colonel Simbolon, the leader of the 
local opposition to Djakarta in the estate area of north- 
east Sumatra, after having seized power, was ousted by 
a counter coup under the leadership of another army 
officer, Lt. Col. Gintings, who was supported by the 
numerous squatters'® and estate laborers. These groups 
feared local autonomy, which would cut them off 
from their political supporters in Java. They were armed 
by Gintings, who formally installed a “civic guard” 
composed of $.0.B.S.I. members. 

A year later organized labor participated in, and was 
a driving force behind, the government-instigated ac- 
tions against the Dutch in reprisal for the refusal of 
the Netherlands to turn over West New Guinea to In- 
donesia. Apart from boycotts in certain regions and 
other harassment of Dutch citizens, the train of devel- 
opments began with the official proclamation of a 24- 
hour strike against Dutch enterprises throughout the 
country. When this was followed by an announcement 
of the Minister of Justice that all Dutch nationals 
would have to leave the country in the shortest pos- 
sible time, the communist-led unions promptly moved 
in, seizing Dutch ships, offices, warehouses and estates. 
Apparently this went farther than the government had 
intended, and further seizures were prohibited by the 
commander-in-chief of the Army. Yet in spite of this, 
hundreds of Dutch enterprises, including many small 
ones, were subsequently seized by the workers. In other 
cases this was prevented by the army, which stopped 
and replaced the workers’ take-overs. However, this did 
not always mean that the workers’ councils were dis- 


16 The problem of illegal squatters, who, backed up by 
peasant organizations affiliated with the various political par- 
ties, occupied large areas of estate land preventing its use for 
export crops, had assumed major proportions. Among the 
people who occupied this land were local Sumatrans. Indo- 
nesians from other regions who had migrated to the planta- 
tion area—mostly Toba Bataks—-and Javanese laborers who 
had worked on the estates before the war or were still work- 
ing there while at the same time using estate land for sub- 
sistence farming without the consent of the plantation manag- 
ers. The laws prohibiting this practice were not enforced and 
the plantations were powerless to cope with it. See Karl J. 
Pelzer, “The Agrarian Conflict in East Sumatra,” Pacific 
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missed. In the Djakarta region, for instance, decisions 
at first were jointly taken by the union representatives 
and the military, and Dutch owners or managers who 
protested the illegal occupation of their enterprises by 
the workers were told that the action of the unions 
had the approval of the military commander.’* In 
other areas, on the other hand, army occupation did 
in fact mean protective custody against the commu- 
nists; this was the case in South and Middle Sumatra. 
When members of the $.0.B.S.1.-affiliated estate-work- 
ers union entered the offices of plantations and posted 
signs saying the enterprises were the property of the 
Republic of Indonesia, they were promptly arrested. In 
these regions the military commanders gave assurances 
that the Dutch could stay and would be permitted to 
carry on their affairs.’"* In East Java, a communist 
stronghold, the management of the occupied estates 
was surrendered by the Dutch to Indonesian employees 
of their choosing by order of the military commander.*® 
Eventually workers’ councils everywhere were dissolved 
or reduced to an advisory capacity, and the enterprises 
were brought under the supervision of government ad- 
ministrators. However, Prime Minister Djuanda told 
a delegation of workers that in principle he agreed with 
the proposition that the employees should have a say 
in issues involving enterprises taken over by the gov- 
ernment.*° 

After the outbreak of the Padang rebellion, labor 
unrest in the disputed areas of Sumatra was temporarily 
curbed under martial law which prohibited strikes. 
Managers of large American-owned rubber estates de- 
clared that this had had the effect of increasing pro- 
duction, since it put an end to the scattered minor 
work stoppages which had become almost routine in 
day-to-day dealings with the workers.*' But in June 
1958 it was reported that fourteen estate workers unions 
in North Sumatra with an estimated membership of 
220,000 had reached a decision to refuse overtime work, 
starting July 1. The action was taken in support of 
wage and social security demands and requests for free 
distribution of foodstuffs.** The issue was brought be- 
fore the Central Mediation Board, but the solution did 
not satisfy the unions, and the threat was implemented. 
To this the military commander of North Sumatra re- 
acted by issuing a decree declaring the anti-overwork 





17 Elsevier, January 11, 1958. 

18 New York Times, December 20, 1957 

19 Het Vaderland, December 10, 1957. 

20 Antara dispatch from Djakarta, July 10, 1958. Regard- 
ing the fate of the Dutch enterprises, see van der Kroef, 
“Disunited Indonesia II.” Far Eastern Survey, May 1958, 
p. 79. 

21 See Jack Ryan, “Rubber Output Increases,’ New York 
Times, March 23, 1958. 

22 New York Antara News, June 23, 1958 





action illegal.** Apparently for the time being this was 
sufficient to curb any further open defiance of the au- 
thorities, for later press reports did not mention the 


conflict. 


On July Estate 


17, however, the communist-led 


Workers Union was in the news for sending a tele- 
gram to the American ambassador, serving notice that 


“solidarity action against American estates’ would be 
taken, unless the U.S. marines withdrew from Leba- 
non.** The kind of action contemplated was not speci- 
fied, and, although the U.S. Government did nothing 
to oblige, the threat was not carried out. No doubt the 
reason for sending the dispatch was purely propagan- 
dist, since the military authorities would have tolerated 
no such intervention, and the communists have shown 
no inclination to risk an open conflict with the gov- 
ernment at this time. Their comparative restraint may 
well stem from the conviction that the prevailing cha- 
otic economic and political conditions will further 
strengthen their position, until the moment is deemed 
appropriate for decisive action. 

In the meantime, while striving to maintain a newly 
acquired outward semblance of responsibility, they work 
to precipitate this moment by all the means at their 
command, including parliamentary action. This was 
demonstrated again in August 1958 during the debates 
over the Foreign Investment Bill regulating the condi- 
tions under which foreign capital will be permitted to 
participate in the development of the nation. Of all 
the major organizations in the country, the communist 
party and S.O.B.S.I. (which has its own representatives 
in parliarnent) were the only ones to oppose the bill 
in its entirety.** This anti-foreign policy goes under 
the slogan of “completing the revolution in the eco- 
nomic field” or kindred phrases, to which a great many 
non-communists are also unduly susceptible. In view 
of the impression created by the expropriation of the 
Dutch and, more recently, of enterprises and schools 
belonging to Chinese individuals and organizations be- 
lieved to sympathize with Nationalist China, it would 
seem that the communists and their fellow travellers do 
not need to worry a great deal about the fact that 
parliament adopted the bill by a 109-42 majority.*® 

In conclusion, it would seem that, while short- 
term expediency was undoubtedly served by a system 
which opened the possibility of reliance on the gov- 
ernment for the settlement of disputes by decree, it 


was certainly not conducive to the creation of a respon- 


23 Times of Indonesia, July 12, 1958. 

24 Antara, Djakarta, July 17, 1958. 

25 Antara, Djakarta, August 15, 1958 

26 The bill, which aims to attract foreign capital under 
safeguards for the national interest, is reproduced in Higgins, 
op. cit., pp. 127-132. 
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sible attitude on the part of the contending parties, 
particularly labor. In fact it is hard to see how this 
could have been achieved short of a determined anti- 
communist policy, which the prevailing “neutralist” 
philosophy of the government prohibited. Under the 
prevailing conditions, mediation in labor affairs was 
allowed to deteriorate into government regulation with 
a bias in favor of the unions, with detrimental effects 
on the economy. It is no exaggeration to say that com- 
munist-dominated labor union activity has been one of 
the important contributing factors that have led to the 
critical political and economic situation which now 
exists. For the laborers themselves as a class the bene- 
fits have been dubious, to put it mildly, although some 
groups did temporarily succeed in securing a privileged 
position. Except in the most strongly organized sectors, 
where the failure of the wage level to adjust to the 
labor productivity and earning power of enterprises re- 
sulted in a reduction of employment opportunity, real 
wages followed the downward trend in the standard of 
living and were on the whole considerably below the pre- 
war level. The history of the trade union movement 
in Indonesia since the revolution affords an interesting 
illustration of communist tactics in the economic field 
in creating a situation in which the desperation of the 
people and the failure of democracy may make totali- 
tarianism appear as an attractive alternative in the 
eyes of a large section of the population. 
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The Fate of Democracy in 
South and Southeast Asia 


BY WERNER LEVI 


HE Lot of democratic government in South and 

Southeast Asia in recent times has not been a happy 
one. Pakistan, which struggled for years to adopt a 
constitution and finally did so in 1956, never fully 
lived up to it and set it aside again in 1958. To the 
relief of large sections of the public and also of some 
political factions, a military leader took over power 
in the proudly announced and widely acclaimed con- 
viction that democracy is not yet for Pakistan. Indo- 
nesia is torn by civil strife, elections are postponed, and 
parliamentary institutions replaced by advisory councils 
harmless enough not to interfere with “guided democ- 
racy.” In Nepal, democracy serves largely as a pretext 
for selfish politicians to gain power and profit; the King 
has been ruling since the revolution of 1950 with a 
handful of advisers; it is too early to foresee the conse- 
quences of the recent elections. Burma, where democra- 
tic techniques never made as much progress as the dem- 
‘caretaker” government 


‘ 


ocratic way of life,’ is under a 
of the army and some democratic practices are suspend- 
ed. Traditionally placid little Ceylon has been under 
martial law. India (with perhaps the Philippines) re- 
mains the showcase for parliamentary democracy in 
Southern Asia; yet there also strong doubts have arisen, 
for some of India’s intellectuals question the suitability 
of democracy and many of her interest groups are dis- 
satisfied with its functioning. 

Former devotees of the democratic system—men like 
Jayprakash Narayan of India, U Nu of Burma, and 
prominent Indonesians—seem to be concluding from 
recent evidence that free Asia must evolve some other 
system of its own; Titoism, Nasserism, even de Gaulle’s 
ideas are examined as possible alternatives. In all the 
countries of South and Southeast Asia which adopted 
democratic constitutions from the West, dissatisfaction 
with political democracy has grown, in several cases to 
the point where radical departures from it have taken 
place in proportion to its failure to bring the expected 
miracle of peace, order, and prosperity. 


There is triumph among those who have always 
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argued that a political system cannot be abstracted from 
its cultural context and then transferred in generalized 
form to a strange culture in the expectation that it will 
flourish on the strength of its own laws and inherent 
merits. The argument is cogent, but slightly beside the 
point. What is a country to do after its escape from 
colonialism? A return to pre-colonial regimes is impos- 
sible, as reason would tell and as futile attempts in this 
direction by certain religious groups prove. A break in 
the continuity of political developments has occurred. 
In a new system some contrivance becomes indispens- 
able. 

Why democracy should have been given the first 
chance in these countries’ search for a new system is 
fairly obvious. It was the legacy of the colonial powers, 
more because they preached it than because they prac- 
tised it. Only some rudiments of parliamentary govern- 
ment had been established by some of the colonial 
powers, but apparently just enough to create some cor- 
responding habits and vested interests to build upon 
when independence came. Western influence among im- 
portant native leaders was strong and democracy ap- 
pealed to them. Finally, to be recognized as Western 
and progressive (which included the need to profess 
democracy) facilitated admission to the coveted mem- 
bership among the elite of the world. Democracy was 
thus established on a narrow basis of ruling groups; 
and for a variety of reasons which did not all reflect 
deep seated convictions about its superior qualities as 
a form of government. Nowhere did it come as the re- 
sult of deliberate choice among carefully considered al- 
ternatives. Nowhere was the mass of its beneficiaries 
readied for its arrival and successful establishment. 

The resulting problem is that the forms and mechan- 
ics of Western democracy are there now, but they do 
not have the backing by ideologies and social realities 
which gave them birth and make them viable in their 
homelands. Not that all prerequisites for a proper func- 
tioning of a democratic system are absent among the 
peoples of South and Southeast Asia; they possess them 
now in varying numbers and degrees of adequacy. But 
from the past they also retain beliefs, attitudes, and 
habits which interfere with democracy and are respon- 
sible for some of its difficulties in this region. Though 
they vary from country to country, of course, some 
generalizations about them and their relation to de- 
mocracy can be made, with the usual risks, which apply 
to a yvreater or lesser extent to the whole region and 
which provide a clue to the decline of democracy from 
Pakistan to Indonesia. 

This is true of individualism as the fundamental con- 
cept underlying democracy. While the worth of the in- 


dividual is not an unknown value in Asia—Burma has 


’ 


individual- 
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been called a “community of individuals’ 





ism as a doctrine formed by Europeans in the nineteenth 
century with all that it implies is strange to most of 
the peoples of South and Southeast Asia. The tech- 
nological and social reasons which brought it forth in 
the West do not exist there. Its introduction without 
compensating rearrangements in customary social insti- 
tutions has led to disturbing consequences in the com- 
munal life prevailing almost everywhere in this region. 
The individual has rarely been of primary concern; the 
joint family or the clan are the fundamental social units 
and the lower as well as the upper limit of loyalty 
Loyalty to the national community has been as strange 
to most Asians as to the individual, causing a lack of 
solidarity with the state-wide community which has of- 
ten been regretted by Asian leaders as a major cause 
for the weakness of democracy.* Democracy as the tool 
of individualism, as the means for its political realiza- 
tion, can therefore not be very comprehensible to the 
Asian masses and might even appear sometimes as a 
threat to their social existence. A change could occur 
gradually as traditional individualism (and with it, de- 
mocracy) becomes modified by the newer concepts of 
social responsibility and social cooperation—that is, as 
the interpretation of the ends of democracy corresponds 
more closely to Asian values and social organization. 
The individual in subordination to the group: ine- 
qualities in power, status, and wealth; a hierarchical 
order of society (with greatly varying degrees of rigidity 
from country to country)—these things have character- 
ized Asian societies for so long and have been rational- 
ized so profoundly in systems of belief, that the masses 
must learn to question the system into which they were 
born before they can be expected to accept the values of 
individual dignity and rights and behave accordingly. 
They must be convinced that the order and values they 
and their forefathers have known are neither immu- 
table nor necessarily the most beneficial. The corollary 
to this is, of course, a demonstration of the superior 
benefits of the new order and values they are to adopt 
in relation to their ambitions. Unfortunately for the 
cherished belief of many Westerners with their mission- 
ary zeal, the virtues of individualism are not self-evi- 
dent. There should be no mistake in Western minds 
that the demand for national freedom in Asia implied 
demands for individual freedom. The two have little 
in common, except perhaps in the mind of the elite 
groups. There is no evidence that the expectations 
among the limited sections of the population who shared 
in the struggle for freedom included personal freedom 
in the form of Western individualism. There is, on the 
contrary, a point to be made that some nationalist 
leaders sublimated, for their own benefit, potential de- 


2 E.g. Prime Minister Nehru’s press conference of Octo- 
ber 12, 1958. 
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sires for individual freedom into the wider struggle for 
national independence—and that some are continuing 
to do so to this day. 

Equally alien to most inhabitants of South and South- 
east Asia is democracy’s basic assumption that sover- 
eignty rests in the people. As a device to pacify the 
Western conscience, which cannot easily reconcile pow- 
er with freedom, it is not needed. Unlike the Westerner, 
the Asian has not yet turned this issue into a practical 
political problem. As an idea it has not found any sup- 
port for hundreds of years in any major creed of the 
region and by some it is actually opposed.* For long 
periods of time, theories of divine kingship have pre- 
vailed. Sooner or later all major creeds developed their 
own authoritarian ideologies. They all confirm, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, that the ruler is the embodiment 
of supreme political authority. Even where (as in Con- 
fucian China, Hindu theory, and certain early Islamic 
conceptions) the people’s right was granted to deter- 
mine whether the ruler possessed the mandate of heav- 
en, the source of the mandate was heaven and the 
ruler monopolized sovereignty. 

Some present leaders of Asia wish to read democratic 
features into these creeds, usually for internal or ex- 
ternal political purposes, in an age when to be demo- 
cratic carries the presumption of respectability; some 
of these creeds may indeed have been corrupted in the 
course of time to justify authoritarian rule; and the 
influence of these creeds, in their spoiled or unspoiled 
version, may be strong or weak today. The fact re- 
mains that because of these creeds (or in spite of them), 
the civilizations in which they prevailed have never had 
anything resembling democratic or even potentially 
democratic systems. This includes the often romanticized 
village systems of self-government which more of- 
ten than not are run along authoritarian lines and 
which never affected the decidedly autocratic govern- 
ments above them. On the contrary, and perhaps forc- 
ing the point somewhat, there is almost a direct rela- 
tionship between the success of democracy in these 
countries of Asia and the extent to which either poli- 
tics and religion could be separated, or religion could 
be reinterpreted to become compatible with democracy. 

The practices and experiences of the peoples in the 
region correspond to their traditional doctrines—not sur- 
prisingly, since these were often developed to justify 
autocratic rule. Until the end of World War II, they 

3 There was an earlier vedic principle and theory in 
Hinayana Buddhism that kingship rested on popular will. 
Similar ideas could be read into the texts of some other 
creeds. But these were all early versions. Gradually they 
were all modified to support the autocratic rule which in 
fact existed. Cf. Richard A. Gard, in P. W. Thayer (ed.), 
Southeast Asia in the Coming World, Baltimore, 1953, pp. 154- 
160. 
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knew only authoritarianism, native or foreign. Some- 
times it was cruel, sometimes paternalistic. It had, at 
any rate, the advantage of being clear-cut: one knew 
whom to worship, love, hate, or blame. One knew who 
the government was. Many Asian villagers continue to 
find it easier to understand a political system in which 
a recognized and recognizable leader personifies au- 
thority than one in which a vague mass, they included, 
represent it. This understanding is all the firmer and 
the system more desired because the traditional rela- 
tionship between the citizen and his government has 
been antagonistic. Most of the time, government was 
the tax collector; much of the time it was a worse ex- 
ploiter. It was therefore something to be suspicious of, 
to guard against. Government, in the words of former 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy of Pakistan, was to the 
people “something set against their own interests and 
purposes.”* There was rarely a mutually responsive re- 
lationship. The citizen, far from being the source of 
authority, was more likely its victim. 

Consent was an unknown ingredient in government. 
Some Asians have a suspicion that vesting authority in 
the people is a subterfuge of unscrupulous rulers to 
evade responsibility for their actions; an open door to 
corruption; or a trick to exploit the people in the 
name of the people. Others, on a more rational level, 
argue that in the pluralistic societies of South and 
Southeast Asia such a diffusion of authority can have 
no reality and at the same time weakens the integrating 
effect of the national leader whose strong rule and 
syinbolic role are sometimes the vital elements in hold- 
ing such societies together. 

There is little consolation for those who find gov- 
ernment by representation unsuitable or suspect its 
implications in the fact that this (to them) nebulous 
relationship between ruler and ruled is made concrete 
through the accountability of the government. Delega- 
tion of authority is a mental process which requires 
training and for which there are few precedents in the 
social experience of Asia. Furthermore, and more im- 
portant, the methods and institutions of accountability 
have not developed rapidly enough to make it real. 

Notwithstanding justified pride felt by some observ- 
ers in the success with elections in such countries as 
India and Ceylon, the fact remains that elections have 
limited value for making governments accountable, espe- 
cially when they are a novelty to the voters. In many 
instances, where elections took place, candidates were 
nominated and elected because according to custom 
and tradition they had a right to be. Or candidates 
had themselves elected not on reasonable issues but by 
clever tricks appealing to ancient beliefs and supersti- 

4 “Political Stability and Democracy in Pakistan,” Foreign 
A}fairs, Vol. 35 (1957), p. 423. 
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tions. Further examples could be cited to indicate that 
many voters had no real conception of or interest in 
the motions they were going through at the ballot boxes. 
And it is questionable how much those governments 
really cared in those several countries which do not 
possess an effective opposition party. Elections have 
greatly reduced value where the real alternative to the 
present government is the same next government—or 
the army.® More important, however, than these child- 
hood diseases of the election process is the fact that 
an election is only one means of making government 
accountable, that accountability should be a continuous 
process whose performance requires additional means. 

Political parties are important among these means, 
and parties, in this part of the world, are with few 
exceptions a sad chapter in the story of parliamentary 
democracy. The fundamental reason for this appears 
to be that parties have not developed as an integral 
part of the society in which they function. Most of 
them have been created from the top, more in response 
to the needs and desires of Westernized elites than to 
the basic concerns and views of large sections, espe- 
cially rural sections, of the public. As a result, the par- 
ties usually float above the heads of the people. With 
some exceptions, such as the Indian Congress, they 
become active on the mass level only when the leaders, 
too often for personal reasons, need demonstrations of 
“popular” support. Few parties in this region can claim 
to be transmission belts between substantial numbers 
of the electors and the elected (few indeed have any 
organization reaching the village level). When there 
is any contact between the rural masses and the gov- 
ernment—usually the great unknown far away in the 
big city—-strong personalities are usually responsible for 
this rare situation.® 

Many parties are either factions or composed of fac- 
tions. They are built around a leader or a grievance 
and disappear with the one or the other, leaving behind 
only a disturbing influence upon the growth of democ- 
racy.’ In these cases, the parties serve as instruments 
for individual leaders and their followers in the unend- 
ing struggles for personal power and prestige, con- 
ducted by intricue, corruption, violence. Constant mer- 
gers and dissolutions of “parties”, switches in loyalty, 


splits and splinters are the external evidence of this un- 


5 Mr. C 
call for the development of an effective oOpposiuen party in 
India. The Hindu, October 19, 1958 

6 Georce Mc'l 
donesia, Ithaca, 1952, p. 478. 

7 Mr. Asoka Mehta has pointed out that, in deviation 
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healthy system. Nothing has discredited “democracy” 
more in the eyes of the Asian peoples, or has made 
them more cynical about politics, than this politicking 
in the worst sense of the word; nothing has produced 
more quickly calls for the strong man and the creation 
of “party-less democracy.” It is this which has moti- 
vated some prominent Indians to urge Nehru and the 
Congress to quit party politics and become “a move- 
ment” which could harness jan shakti (the strength of 
the people) for the salvation of the country. “Democ- 
racy” has already become disreputable among large 
sections of the peoples in this region before they ever 
had a chance to experience it. 

Great damage has thus been done. But luckily not 
all political leaders or all political parties fall into this 
evil category. They possess, however, characteristics 
which, though morally neutral, nevertheless form bar- 
riers to progress towards democratic government. The 
communal way of life of most of the citizens, their lack 
of loyalty to a national community, their preoccupa- 
tion with local issues—all these have carried over into 
the party system. Parties have difficulty in reaching or 
maintaining themselves on a national level or, when 
they succeed, in retaining contact with the villages (or 
even the urban communities from which they usually 
sprang). Local problems could easily be taken up by 
some of the larger parties but frequently are not. Local 
politicians and enthusiasts turn them into ideological 
principles and create a party to defend them. Such a 
party lacks national concern; it is uncompromising, 
disrupts the political system and emphasizes the danger- 
ously pluralistic nature of tl 

There are, on the other han all t nany venuine 


and serious ideological splits 1eS of this 
linguistic 


or similar fundamental facts and beliefs and do not lend 


region. They are founded on rel 


themselves easily to the democratic processes of adjust- 


ment or compromise. These controy instead 
of being underplayed, became, in the absence of a 
higher lovalty to the national community, the founda- 
tion of political parties (and wh wultiplicity of 
parties is based on such grounds, the stability and very 
existence of the state is seriously threatened. Democ- 


racy cannot function 
parties, based on 
compromisable intet for a gov- 


ernment to serve them all: 1 


1e parties play their 


expected constructive role wl 

such circumstances, the go 

accountable to only one or the other side. and the op- 
position can only reciprocate by trying to make that 
government impossible democracy 
remains dim as long lief 


expected by its believer 
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of the state and when it becomes the primary purpose 
of the parties to realize this goal.* This dangerous situa- 
tion was referred to by the Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University, Dr. A. L. Mudalier, when he warned tha 
democracy cannot function if emotional, spiritual, or 
other influences of this kind were brought to bear upon 
“purely” political issues.® 

The unfortunate fact is, however, that parties are too 
often considered by their founders and followers to be 
the proper outlets for such influences. They are con- 
sidered movements more than political instruments. 
They perform more comprehensive functions than they 
do in the West. There is a dearth of other social organi- 
zations with specific functions which members could 
join to satisfy their needs—material, spiritual, psycho- 
logical, or social—so that memberships in diversified 
organizations would overlap and the contrasts created 
by contradictory values and interests could be softened 
and play themselves out without endangering the whole 
foundation of the state at every turn. It may also be 
true that the chance to see ideologies realized in the 
form of the new states and maintained by political pow- 
er has intensified the desire of their adherents to ad- 
vance them as political issues. Perhaps, therefore, once 
the peoples of this region can take the existence of 
their states more for granted and their material exist- 
ence as better assured, the present intense and disrup- 
tive debate about the nature of the state will become 
more relaxed. There might then be a growing inclina- 
tion to subordinate ideological matters of this kind to 
an overriding desire for a smoothly functioning state 
which can serve a multiplicity of functions of which 
most Asians today can hardly conceive. 

An increase in the social organizations would have 
the additional advantage of improving the 
and expression of public opinion as another important 
check upon government. Today, as an Indian editorial 
nationwide 


formation 
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complained recently,’® the ideas holding 
are crude derivatives of class and caste antagon- 
social jealousies, and individual cupidity. There is 
1 for education for an understanding of the major 
ional problems and a greater differentiation of the 
pu along the lines of specific concerns ard interests. 
Only then can leaders cease to appeal on the 
broad and often emotional generalizations and turn to 
proposals for the solution of specific and manageable 
problems. Opinions are, of course, expressed every day 
in the market places of thousands of villages and they 


refer no doubt to local and specific problems, probably 


8 Cf. Myron Weiner. Party Politics in India, Princeton, 
pp. 7-12; also Lucian W. Pye, Guerilla Communism in 
1956, o 343-363. Both studies cover 
teristics 
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too much so. But they remain ineffective in the absence 
of adequate communication between them and with 
the government. The most efficient “grapevine” is 2 
poor substitute for newspapers or nationally organized 
interest groups. It can lead only in the most exceptional 
circumstances to coacerted action or influence upon 
the government. But newspapers and the few organiza- 
tions are concentrated in the urban centers and serve 
only a minute fraction of the population. What passes 
as public opinion in a number of countries is the 
opinion of groups which may represent a diversity of 
interests but which are, by and large, composed of 
relatively homogeneous elites and tend to be identical 
with the actual or potential ruling groups. Public 
opinion lacks the representative and diversified charac- 
ter which make it valuable as a method of governmental 
accountability. 

Altogether, government, parties, public opinion are 
too much the preserve of a relatively small group for 
a healthy democracy. The base of democracy is as yet 
too narrow, whatever the constitutions may say. It 
threatens to remain so for some considerable time, partly 
because some of the leaders have no interest in under- 
mining their own positions by broadening it, partly 
(and more important) because there is poor commu- 
nication between the Westernized, urbanized intellec- 
tuals and the masses of their fellow citizens on the 
land. The resistance of the technically backward and 
tradition-bound peasants to innovations has made the 
development-minded elites impatient. A deep gulf exists 
between the two groups. The democratic requirement 
of working with the acquiescence of those concerned 


and with respect for their culture is proving too much 


of a stumbling bloc to many of these restless and mostly 
well-meaning reformers. In a paternalistic and authori- 
tarian mood they attempt to impose their own ideas 
upon the people instead of executing the people’s wishes. 
They dare not risk the delays involved in exposing the 
masses to the education which has made them the re- 
formers they are. 

Democracy faces a dilemma here. The sense of su- 
periority of Westernized Asians over their technically 
backward fellow citizens (which also leads them occa- 
sionally to despise these) is factually justified. They are 
superior. Yet the customary democratic methods of re- 
conciling conflicting views and policies cannot easily be 
applied, even were they available, because they assume 
a certain degree of cultural homogeneity. Where there 
are such stark contrasts in cultural levels as can be 
found within several of the countries of this region of 
Asia, there is hardly common ground for agreement. 

The counterpart to the superior attitudes among sec- 
tions of the elites is a widespread attitude among the 
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masses accepting these as natural. The class and caste 
systems and the authoritarian practices of native and 
colonial rulers have conspired to instil in the masses a 
great respect for the rulers, often simply because they 
occupy the ruling positions and regardless of how they 
got there. In return for this vast deference to the ruler, 
he is expected to solve the people’s problems. Even 
in countries where this relationship is rapidly disappear- 
ing, its after-effects can still be seen in the extraordin- 
ary reliance of the people upon government initiative 
and direction. This mutual complementation of undemo- 
cratic attitudes delays the acceptance of fundamental 
democratic ideals of the equality of men and the sov- 
ereignty of the people. 

Aggravating this condition among the elites is the 
incomplete moral and emotional satisfaction which de- 
mocracy can give them in their present search for new 
values and new ways of life. While this problem should 
not be exaggerated—Asian youth being more interested 


‘ 


in material welfare than philosophy, Asian “spirituality” 


notwithstanding—it has a bearing on the chances of 
democracy, if only because it has relevance also for the 
material progress of Asia. In the process of Westerniza- 
tion, the traditional way of life was destroyed, but 
Western education was too often formal and lacked 
social content or applicability. Western standards were 
rationally accepted, but emotions remained largely un- 
der traditional influences. Few Asians have achieved a 
synthesis, as Prime Minister Nehru implies when he re- 
fers to his personality as split between East and West. 
Furthermore, democracy (in contrast to Communism) 
as a philosophy and a political system is an incom- 
plete substitute for the (at least partially) discarded 
integrated systems and practices of Asia. It does not 
offer a comprehensive view of the world or claim to 
provide an interpretation of history, an analysis of so- 
ciety, a knowledge of the future, and a timetable for 
action. It has few dogmas to cling to and no infalli- 
bility to rely upon. In other words, democracy does not 
provide the sense of security and the confidence in the 
future sought by a good many members of that Asian 
generation whose traditional beliefs have broken down 
because they do not fit a world they know or want. 
In day-to-day existence (of overwhelming concern is 
Asia today) democracy has few appeals because it does 
not supply prescriptions for the solution of economic 
problems any more than it does for the creation of con- 
ditions guaranteeing its successful functioning in the 
political sphere. One may hope that what appears as 
a trend away from democracy in South and Southeast 
Asia will in the end turn out to be the evolutionary 
process by which the values of democracy will be pre- 


served in the forms best suited to the local environment. 
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MAGSAYSAY OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Carlos Quirino. Manila: 
Alemar’s. 1958. 265 pp. 


In the portrayal of Ramon Magsaysay, writers have often 
mixed the myth with the man. In what is clearly the best 
political biography to come out of the postwar Philippines, 
Carlos Quirino—a biographer of Manuel Quezon—has labeled 
the myth and revealed the man more completely than anyone 
else who has yet tried to describe this great democrat. But 
like others, Quirino has failed to explain adequately the sig- 
nificance of the movement which he led. The book is primari- 
ly anecdotal and is not buttressed, unfortunately, by any refer- 
ence footnotes or index. But the author does not accept all 
the popular anecdotes at face value and presents other in- 
cidents, not so well-known, which reveal some of the late 
President’s imperfections. In several instances he provides the 
political background of events in Magsaysay’s life, e.g. the re- 
moval of General Castaneda (Armed Forces Chief of Staff) in 
1950; this makes the volume an important source on Philip- 
pine politics generally. 

Two aspects of the Magsaysay myth Quirino has dispelled 
resolutely—“the poor boy” and “the reluctant candidate.” 
Magsaysay came from a middle class family which counted a 
small retail store and more than two hundred acres of rice 
land among its sources of income. It was an unusual family, 
however, in that Magsaysay’s father, a former school teacher, 
supplemented his income by working with his hands in his own 
blacksmith shop. Secondly, Magsaysay’s nomination for the 
presidency, like his previous appointment as Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, was not, as has sometimes been reported, some- 
thing forced on a reluctant candidate. Consistent with his 
strong desire to serve his people, he saw public office as the 
most effective service. He quietly, but actively, sought the 
honor (p. 102 ff). 

Quirino convincingly reaffirms Magsaysay’s deep commit- 
ment to honesty in public service but also describes how his 
personal attention to detail so centralized decision-making as 
to handicap effective administration. He contrasts Quezon’s 
style of leadership (i.e. manipulating the local politicians) and 
Magsaysay’s direct contact with the masses, but despite the 
contrasts, it becomes apparent in this account that in many 
respects Magsaysay’s style did not differ sharply from that 
of his predecessors. Quirino calls him a segurista, one who 
wants to take all possible steps to insure victory. Since he 
never fully recognized the power which his ‘“‘charisma” gave 
him, he sought assurance in the traditional type of alliance. 
Thus, in 1954 and 1955, when threatened by revolt within the 
Nacionalista Party, Magsaysay did not rely primarily on the 
young blood in the Magsaysay-for-President Movement (MPM) 
for support, but initiated negotiations for the integration of 
the Democratic Party into the Nacionalista. Early in 1957 he 
was not averse to pledges of support from opposition Liberal 
politicians. 

Nor were Magsaysay’s ideas on social policy radically dif- 
ferent from those of other Filipino leaders. When he was a 
Congressman, he served his constituents unfailingly in getting 
them jobs, school houses, and roads, Later as President he 
also conceived of the people’s needs in terms of more services, 
e.g. artesian wells, rural public health clinics, or village feeder 
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roads, which he called collectively “rural improvements.” Pro- 
viding these things to one’s actual and potential followers is 
traditionally the Filipino politician’s responsibility. Magsaysav 
fulfilled this responsibility more completely and with more 
obvious personal concern than any of his predecessors. This 
fact, along with his vigorous efforts to root out corruption, in- 
stilled greater popular confidence in government than the 
Philippines had ever known. 

His style of personal leadership did not include, either as 
Congressman or President, proposals for economic or social 
reforms, some of which are, in the long run, absolutely essen- 
tial for continued Philippine progress. However, his own dedi- 
cation brought many other dedicated men to his side; it was 
they who transformed his broad concerns into legislative and 
administrative plans for reform. 

On the question of agrarian reform Quirino has made no 
distinction between Magsaysay, the man, and this new elite 
group, and thus failed to recognize the significance of the 
latter. In most instances Magsaysay pushed through agranan 
reform legislation only because he had been persuaded by his 
advisors that this was an appropriate and necessary way in 
which to fulfill his commitment to serve the needs of the peo- 
ple. The author does give an indication (pp. 187-8) that Mag- 
saysay did not understand the mechanics of the government's 
agricultural credit scheme. He does not point out that such 
was also the case during the bargaining for passage of the 
Land Reform Act ot 1955. This lack of understanding and 
desire to avoid alienation of conservative Nacionalista leaders 
caused Magsaysay to compromise much more than his advisors 
on agrarian problems thought wise. Though he did not bring 
the intellectual depth to policy decisions that might have been 
desired, one must recognize as a facet of Magsaysay’s great- 
ness his ability to inspire not only mass adulation but dedi- 
cated service by a capable young staff. That inspiration did 
not die with the man, but whether it will be great enough to 
alter permanently the character of Philippines politics remains 
to be seen. The fate of the Progressive Party in the 1959 sena- 
torial elections is the next test. 
Cornell University DAVID WURFEL 
ANIMALS IN INDIA. By Ylla. New York: Harper & Bros. 1958. 

130 pp. $10.00. 


This is a superb collection of animal photographs as well as 
a delightfully evocative picture of India. It is all here, the 
beauty, the squalor and pageantry, humor and threat. Out of 
such a wealth, it is difficult to mention favorite photographs, 
but for beauty of design, the island with its crown of ibis is 
hard to match, and for action, the leaping mongoose and the 
cobra, or what could be more in character than the intent 
ferocity of the leopard on the branch? One finds oneself con- 
stantly asking: “How did she do it?” And in the accompany- 
ing diary notes now and again she gives a wry hint of what it 
takes to be a successful photographer. An artists’s eye and 
technical proficiency are not enough, and one must be forti- 
fied by a tough single-mindedness to ignore the embarrass- 
ment caused by such professional antics as crouching in dusty 
roads to photograph water buffaloes, to travel around with 
more paraphernalia than a big-game hunter, or, for the sake 
of a good picture, to cajole a nature-loving maharaja into 
letting one disturb his forest deer and photograph them on 
the run. Does one sometimes catch an echo of Emily Eden in 
these sharp, spontaneous notes? There is a freshness here, 
made all the more poignant by the author’s tragic death. 
New York MARGARET RIVERS 
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SCRATCHES ON OUR MINDS—AMERICAN IMAGES OF CHINA AND 
mnp1A. By Harold R. Isaacs. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1958, 416 pp. $6.75. 


This is an interesting study of public opinion, the public 
in this case being 181 Americans who have been involved to 
some extent with China and Japan. No claim is made that 
this group is a representative sample of a large public. It is, 
however, a significant pane] in that it comprises key people 
in the worlds of mass media, government, business, public 
opinion, education, and religious activity. Each member of 
the group was interviewed at length by the author to find out 
what views, images, “scratches on their minds” regarding 
China and India existed, and, if possible, the reasons for their 
existence. Unfortunately, the book does not include a copy of 
the questionnaire, and the results of the interviews are not 
summarized in a statistical, convenient form. Here and there 
throughout the volume a few statistical analyses are given, 
but, in general, the conclusions are presented in a lively, free- 
flowing discussion of selected images. The author’s journal- 
istic talents enable him to blend skilfully the attitudes and 
opinions of panel members with his own excursions into his- 
tory and literature designed to throw light on the derivative 
sources of the images. 


The volume comprises an Introduction which explains in 
detail the composition of the panel and the interview pro- 
cedure; Part I which discusses very briefly sources and con- 
tent of images regarding Asia as a whole; Parts II and III 
which do the same for China and India in voluminous detail; 
and Part IV, entitled “Some Reflections,” which summarizes 
the more significant findings and points up some of the prob- 
lems raised. 

It is obviously one thing to find out what images exist re- 
garding a foreign country and its people; quite another to 
evaluate those images in terms of reality. The author makes 
no systematic attempt to differentiate myth from reality, al- 
though there are many places in the volume where the dif- 
ferentiating is implicit. Of the 181 members of the panel, 98 
were more or less strongly anti-Indian. This antipathy was 
directed particular'y toward Indians in the same professional 
classes as these Americans, and for the most part toward In- 
dians encountered by these Americans during the last ten years. 
The attitudes towards China, on the contrary, were predom- 
inantly favorable. There were 123 who positively admired the 
Chinese; this state of mind appeared to be largely the product 
of events and circumstances between 1920 and 1940. This pre- 
dominantly favorable attitude toward the Chinese prevailed 
no matter how the members of the panel were grouped, 
whether by profession, by the kind and extent of their contacts, 
or by their involvement in Chinese and Indian affairs. Also, 
the Chinese stood highest in the esteem of those who knew 
them best, whereas the Indians were lowest on such a scale. 


What light does this study throw on the process of opinion 
formation? Why did some members of the panel react differ- 
ently from others? In the first place, it was not only a ques- 
tion of what the viewer saw, but how he saw it. Each viewer 
brought to his viewing his own experience, training, and per- 
sonality. Secondly, the study underlined the great molding 
power of early experiences or environmental influences (such 
as being a missionary child in a strange land). The interaction 
of personality and environment which produces images and 
“scratches” is a continuing and complex process. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, in many cases to isolate particular fac- 
tors and determine their influence with certainty. But the 
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author has at least succeeded in identifying and describing 
some of the seemingly more important. The images we hold 
are important; and if “we” happen to be in key policy-making 
positions they may have a telling impact on public policy. The 
major problem, however, is not to find out what these images 
are, and why they are what they are—useful as this may be— 
but rather to make them what they ought to be. Although the 
author did not deal with this basic problem, he has done an 
admirable job describing the “scratches on the minds” of 181 
Americans in the light of events, circumstances, exposure to 
communication media, contacts, involvement, and personality 
traits which produced them. 


Princeton University HARWOOD L. CHILDS 


rice roots. By Arthur Goodfriend. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1958, 209 pp. $3.95. 


A small-town Indonesian newspaper editor said: “America 
can manufacture and export this complicated [soft-drink] ma- 
chine. America can ‘supply the bottles, the caps, the sweet 
syrup, the soda water. America can fill the bottles, chill them 
to exactly the right temperature and sell them in this town 
for about five American pennies. Allah above knows the prob- 
lems involved, but American genius solved them. But books 
that might teach us how your country started as a colony, 
like ours, and learned how to govern itself in freedom—books 
that might inspire our people to work and save and become 
rich like yours—such books present problems the American 
brain cannot solve. Can it be that in books there are no 
profits, and that unless there are profits Americans don’t 
care?” These are bitter words in a deeply moving and dis- 
turbing book. Arthur Goodfriend, convinced that Americans 
know little or nothing of what really motivates an ordinary 
Asian, took his family to live in an Indonesian village for a 
year. It is an important book because he proved his point: 
most Americans don’t care, and unless we do in short order, 
we will forfeit any residual credit and respect we can still 
command from vast masses in Asia and Africa who desper- 
ately want help and will do anything to get it except com- 
promise their own integrity and dignity. 

Goodfriend found the Western concept of ignorant and 
illiterate millions to be a fallacy. Hungry they are and often 
illiterate in the dictionary sense of the word, but many of 
them are wise and learned in age-old cultures and out of 
countless gencrations of living and they see no reason why 
the values they have developed cannot be adapted to and 
made even more satisfying with the adoption of Western tech- 
nology. They will resist any attempt from outside to make 
basic changes in their values. In brief, independence is not 
enough. And unless we are prepared to use the same thought 
and ingenuity in understanding the minds and souls of other 
peoples that we have employed on a soft-drink machine, then 
the future for Americans is indeed ominous. 


University of Pennsylvania JOHN F. MELBY 


JAPAN AND HER DESTINY. MY STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By 
Mamoru Shigemitsu. Edited by Major-General F. S. G. 
Piggott. Translated by Oswald White. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1958. 392 pp. $6.50. 


The late Mamoru Shigemitsu had the unusual distinction 
of serving as Japan’s foreign minister both during the height 
of his government's ill-fated aggression and when it was de- 
votedly pursuing a policy of peaceful cooperation with the 
rest of the world. This book, the original title of which was 
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Showa no Doran, is a product of the years between when 
he was in prison as a war criminal. It is a combination of 
political and diplomatic history and personal reminiscence. 
The history contains little that is new. The author uses his 
history as the basis of rather unconvincing and old-fashioned 
moralizing, consisting mainly of attacks on the clearly faulty 
policy and mentality of the old army and on the “people’s” 
ignorance, fickleness and irresponsibility. 

The personal reminiscence is disappointing and tantalizing 
because it tells so little and hints at so much. That the author 
could have made a major contribution to our understanding 
of Japan’s wartime diplomacy with which he was so intimately 
connected and about which there is still a lack of detailed in- 
formation is amply demonstrated by the short, but fascinat- 
ing, chapter discussing the manner in which Japan handled, 
or attempted to handle, the prisoner-of-war problem during 
the war. Brief though it is, it adds considerably to an under- 
standing of one of the grimmest and most obscure aspects of 
the Pacific War. It is a safe assumption that the author could 
have been equally informative on other problems which he 
deals with only superficially, such as certain aspects of Japan’s 
policy toward China between 1940 and 1945, the controversy 
over the establishment of the Greater East Asia Ministry in 
1942, the Greater East Asia policy itself, and the 1944 Russo- 
Japanese negotiations over Sakhalin and fisheries. His all too 
brief references to such men as Konoye, Wang Ching-wei and 
Subhas Chandra Bose indicate that he also left much untold 
about them and others. 

Had the author concentrated on those men and issues with 
which he was obviously so familiar but so reluctant to write 
about, he would have come much closer to achieving his 
stated aim of providing a guide for the future of his country 
by giving his countrymen a more thorough understanding of 
the “storms and unrest” of the first twenty years of the 
Showa era. 


University of Washington JOHN M. MAKI 


THE GOVERNANCE OF MODERN BURMA. By J. S. Furnivall. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1958. 132 pp. mimeo- 
graphed. $2.50. 


All students of “modernizing areas’? should have this volume 
for reference. It is a descriptive study about the entire work- 
ings of government in a welfare state which, amidst the en- 
thusiasm of constitution-making and economic planning, set 
development goals that have since proved not feasible and 
even contradictory. As the magic quality in planning and 
legislating was consumed by the realities of unfulfilled quotas, 
Burma’s complex governmental structure and coalition party 
system became increasingly unmanageable. Certain of these 


problems have been unique but one can today determine with 
greater assurance, largely because of case studies like this, 
that basic elements required for change and innovation are 
similar in all societies. Mr. Furnivall defines these factors 
because he has an intimate knowledge of the men and the 
structure that constituted Burma’s government during the first 


decade of independence. 

The student of contemporary Burma needs no introduction 
to the writings of J. S. Furnivall, but some may not know how 
total his commitment has been to assist in the construction of 
a modern Burma. A brief aside may illustrate both the span 
of his envolvement and the soundness of his judgement. In the 
early thirties, when the nationalist movement was adolescent 
and the British government was adamant in its colonial policy, 
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Furnivall, who had recently resigned from the Indian civil 
service, was pleading for self-rule and the reconstruction of 
a Burmese civilization; for “if, as is but too probable, the 
obstacles prove insurmountable [to independence], the end of 
British influence in Burma can only be a matter of time and, 
after a period of anarchy more or less prolonged, our descend- 
ants may find Burma a province of China.” This consideration 
continued in the preface of The Political Economy of Burma 
(1931) was not an academic prognostication; he believed it 
and for the next ten years did all in his power to introduce 
Western thought and political-economic methods to young 
Burmese at the University of Rangoon to prepare them for 
the ideological struggle that might well consume their own 
heritage. His library of works by eminent British and Ameri- 
can economists, Socialists, and Marxists was open to all serious 
students, as well as the nationalist Thakins; and, with Pro- 
fessor Gordon Luce, Furnivall became a leading British ad- 
vocate for Burmese values and interests among higher British 
circles. As a consequence of his commitment, the new AFPFL 
government called Furnivall back to become doyen of the 
Western advisors for Burma’s devolpment program: his in- 
fluence upon government planning was often apparent, oc- 
casionally to the distress of official American advisors. 

No other man, Burmese or foreigner, could so adeptly and 
completely describe the structure and functioning of Burma’s 
government for the Western reader. In addition to clarifying 
the relationships within the hierarchy of Burma’s parliamentary 
government, i.e. the Cabinet, the numerous Secretaries, the 
departments, corporations, and agencies; he considers the role 
of the judiciary, and the relations between control and local 


“government. There is a valuable commentary on the autono- 


mous state agreements which contains material not available 
in most American libraries and will be of interest to the spe- 
cialist in federalism. Another chapter discusses the affiliation 
within the old AFPFL coalition, especially between the mass 
organizations and the party hierarchy in the Socialist party. 
Finally, a “post-mortem” section, added after the AFPFL split, 
offers a comprehensive analysis of the crisis preceeding Gen- 
eral Ne Win’s assumption of the Premiership. 

Berkeley, California JOHN H. BADGLEY 
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